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— I cannot think how it is, that the objects| but do you think, that he could draw a tenth 
DIALOGUE. we see are really drawn on the eye; it seems | part of this magnificent landscape, with all its 





From Draper’s Cenversations. 
CONVERSATION ON THE EYE. 

Father, you said, that you would tell me 
something that was very wonderful about the 
eye; will you doso now? 

Yes, Frank,I will. Let us walk to the brow 
of the hill, and bid farewell to the fine prospect 
from it; in a day or two I intend to take you 
to the cottage in Hampshire. And as the sun 
is about to set, and the evening isvery fine, we 
will sit down and talk of the wonders God has 
wrought. 

I should like to know all about the eye, Fa- 
ther. 

So you shall, Frank; but you must copy my 
drawings of the different parts of it; then, with 
the remarks I shall make, I think you will have 
apretty good acquaintance with the subject. 

How quickly the eye-lid moves, Father. 

It does; it is a natural curtain, which is 
drawn in an instant to exclude danger. It al- 
so wipes the eye, keepsit clean, and distrib- 
utes all over it the moisture necessary for its 
welfare. 

But the eye itself moves, Father. 

Yes it does, upwards or downwards, to the 
right or the left, according to our wishes.— 
There are six muscles, or little instruments 
which regulate its motions. 

If any of these should be hurt, Father, what 

should we do? 
Our sight, of course, would be very imper- 
I have read the works of an author, who 
says, that he knew a gentleman, who enjoyed 
good general health, but the two little muscles 
which lift up the eye-lid had lost their power of 
action; so, when he looked at any object, he 
was obliged to push up his eye-lids with his 
hands. How much are we indebted every mo- 
ment to the goodness of God, for preserving the 
health of the most inconsiderable parts of the 
human frame. 

How thankful we ought to be when we are 
quite well! But did you not say, that the eye 
grows smaller or larger in different situations ? 

The pupil, or the middle of the eye, does ex- 
pand or contract, according to the degree of 
light which there is around us. The other 
evening, when we were enjoying the twilight 
in the parlor, and John brought in the candles, 
don’t you recollect that you said, that the light 
pained you? | 

Yes, Father ; but it wasunpleasant only when 
the candles were first brought in. 

True; and the reason was, the pupil of the 
eye soon adjusted itself to the light which was 
around you; and then you became easy, 

Was that it, Father? I did not think how it 
was, 

Isuppose not. Many persons who are grown 
up to manhood, little think, how wonderful the 
different parts of the human frame are. 

When the little gnat got into cousin Charles’ 
eye, you know, Father, how much he suffered : 
and yet the light is always coming into them, 
and it does not hurt us. 

So it is; the light not only does not pain us, 

Ut it affords us great pleasure. The fly, how- 
ever, which pained Charles so much, though it 
Was but a small one, was more than a million 
"mes bigger than a ray of light. 





impossible ; but did you not say so, Father? 

I did. There is spread all over the bottom 
of the eye a delicate net-work; it consists of 
a beautiful expansion of the optic nerve. Im- 
pressions of things are conveyed by this nerve to 
the brain; and the rays of light piss. through 
the pupil, and paint the figure of any object 
which we see upon it. 

You showed us this the other day, when the 
butcher brought the eye of a bullock; you cut 
off the three coats from the back of it, and held 
it up to the window; and the figure of the case- 
ment was on the paper you held behind it. 

It was. 

But it was upside down, Father; and are ob- 
jects drawn the wrong way upwards on our 
eyes? 

So you see, it appears, Frank. 

How is it, then, that we never see things up- 
side down? 

It is difficult altogether to account for it.— 
There are very many things, Frank, which no 
one fully knows: the works of the great God 
are unsearchable. But look around you, and 
what do you see? 

St. Paul’s, and the Thames, and the fine 
bridges over it, and the shipping, and houses 
innumerable ; I see the whole of London, and 
the country all around it, to a vast distance. 

You do; the view here comprehends an area 
of some hundreds of miles ; it isa sublime pros- 

ect. 
P And how delightfully it glitters with the 
beautiful rays of the setting sun ! 

It does. 

You said one day, Father, that we could not 
see any object, unless the rays of light flowed 
from it to our eyes. 

Ofcourse you cannot. 

Do the rays of the sun then, come to my 
eyes from St. Paul’s, and from the Thames, and 
from allthe innumerable objects which I now 
behold. 

Undoubtedly. 

How wonderful! But the same rays oflight 
which enter my eyes, do not enter the eyes of 
the gentleman a little beyond us, though he is 
looking at the same prospect, do they ? 

O no; thousands of millions of rays are eve- 
ry instant sent forth from St. Paul’s to ail the 
multitudes of persons who are gazing on it. 

And yet, Father, there is no confusion, 

True, there is not; if a thousand persons 
were here, every eye would see St. Paul’s dis- 
tinetly. 

But how is it, that rays from so many thou- 
sand thousand objects can find admission thro’ 
the small pupil of the eye? 

I cannot altogether tell you. 

You said, Father, that you would tell me 
something wonderful, and this is truly so. 

There is, however, a more astonishing cir- 
cumstance, Frank, which you have not yet no- 
ticed. 

What is that, Father? 

It is, that all this vast landscape, that all this 
immense assemblage of objects, should be all 
accurately drawn on the net-work at the bottom 
of the eye. 

And is itso, Father? Thisis wonderful! 

The painter, who drew the miniature of your 
Mother, is a man of great genius and talent; 








brilliant coloring, on a space not larger than 
the nail of my thumb? 

Impossible ! 

See what impossibilities the adorable Crea- 
tor is bringing to pass every moment! Here is 
the finger of God! Unspeakably delicate must 
be the strokes of that pencil which is held by 
the divine hand ! 

The more, Father, you talk about the eye, 
the more surprizing it appears. I never before 
thought of all this. 

I suppose not, Frank; and this is the case 
with many people who are much older than 
you are. I have, however, but just entered 
upon the subject. I have said nothing on the 
parallel motion of the eyes; by which, when 
one eye is turned to the right or left, upwards 
or downwards, or straight forwards, the other al- 
ways goes along with it in the same direction. 
We see plainly, when both eyes are open, that 
they are always turned the same way, as if 
both were acted on by the same motive, force ; 
and if one eye is shut, and the hand laid upon 
it, whilethe other turns various ways, we feel 
the eye that is shut turn at the same time, and 
that whether we will or not. What makes this . 
surprising is, that all anatomists say, that the 
muscles which move the two eyes, and the 
nerves which serve these muscles are entirely 
unconnected. It would be thought very sur- 
prising to see a man, who from his birth, never 
moved one arm, without moving the other in 
the. same manner, so as to keep them always 
parallel: yet it would not be more difficult to 
find the cause of such motion of the arms, than 
it isto find the cause of the parallel motion of 
the eyes which is perfectly similar. 

But, Father, I wonder you don’t know how 
this is; you know almost every thing. 

You are very much mistaken, Frank ; we 
may reasonably expect many of the works of 
the great God to be far beyond our comprehen- 
sion. 

It is a very pleasant thing to have good eyes; 
and, asyou often say, to use them as we ought. 

Yes, Frank, to use them as we ought, is in- 
deed a continual feast. 

It is hid in the Psalms, Father, that ‘ we 
are fearfully and wonderfully made.” “ 

Indeed we are; every part of the human 
frame displays the handy work of the Creator. 

And his goodness too, Father. 

Yes, he must be good, who gives me so much 
enjoyment every time I open my eyes, and gaze 
around me. How much the blind are to be 
pitied ! 

It is surprising, though, Father, how blind 
Betty in the cottage on the common finds every 
thing around her by feeling. : 

Yet, how superior is sight! How coulda 
blind man acquire an accurate knowledge of 
such a building as St. Paul’s, by touch? Or 
how could he form an accurate judgment of this 
magnificent landscape? A blind man, by fecl- 
ing, could never-find a path through the im- 
measurable ocean, or sail round the globe, or 
trace out its shape, or survey its kingdoms ;— 
much less could he examine the heavens and 
measure the distances of the stars. 

This would indeed be impossible, by feeling, 
Father; the arms which should reach the stars 
must be very long. 
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By the eye, too, we may often give a very 
shrewd guess, as to the real temper and disposi- 
tion of our fellow creatures; deceit is often 
unmasked by the eye; a blind person would be 
Jost here. 

It is wonderful, Father, to think of the dif- 
ferent kind of eyes. Now, there is the little 
mite, we saw through the microscope,—he has 
eyes, but he cannot see farther than a little 
part of an inch before him. 

True; and perhaps Newton is but a mite 
contrasted with an angel. 

Should we beso happy as to reach heaven,— 
and nothing but our wilful rebellion against 
the good God can shut us out of it,—perhaps, 
our organs of vision will be, in some unknown 
and inconceivable way, immensely superior to 
what they now are. . 

That is a delightful thought, Father; Ishould 
like to have eyes, by which I could see the 
people in the moon, and all the fine landscapes 
there. Do you think that this will ever be the 
case ? 

It is not impossible, that in a better state, 


ther than the moon. It is said in the Scrip- 
tures, “‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive, what God hath prepared for those who 
Jove him.” 








RELIGION. 





HINDER ME NOT. 

In one of those new settlements where Chris- 
tians receive visits from a pious minister only 
few and far between, a venerable minister, 
whose active labours are now done, once col- 
lected the scattered inhabitants of the place in 
the school house to give them a passing word 
of exhortation. After a refreshing discourse, 
one of the few good people, who welcomed his 
visit, invited him to stay for supper. - They said 
they saw a minister so seldom that they did not 
know how to let him go without giving him a 
good cup of tea and other refreshments. But 
he said he must go along. He had some oth- 
er work to do for his Master, which he should 
not have time to finish if he should stop with 
them. They might enjoy their good things, 
but for this time it must be his meat and his 
drink to do his Master’s will; only he wished 
that after their supper they would offer a special 
prayer for him. Though they urged him with 
all the arguments that kindness suggested, he 
persisted in saying he had something else to 
do now. He parted from them, and was not 
forgotten in their prayers. He made the best 
of his way to the house of the physigian of the 
place, who was reported to be an infidel. He 
called in the character of a faithful and resolute 
minister of Jesus Christ; hada long but affec- 
tionate discourse with the doctor, which result- 
ed ere long in his hopeful conversion to the 
faith which is in Jesus. He lived two or three 
years and adorned his Christian profession.— 
Who will say that God’s faithful people may not 
have their minds so strongly drawn towards a 
particular object, as to feel that they have a 
special call to do something in this particular 
case 7 If itis so, hinder me not, by kindness 
and compliments.—Rel. Intelligencer. 

; te 
THE BACKSLIDER. 

A certain person, a member of a religious 
society, who had walked for several years in the 
comforts of religion, was one day passing along 
the streetand observing a pretty bird, singing 
very sweetly in a cage, was so captivated with 
the little songster, that he determined to pur- 
chase it. Some time after, supposing it would 
be happier with a companion suited to its na- 
ture, he procured him a mate. A little brood 
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was the fruitof this union. But another conse- 
quence happened, little expected by the owner : 
—The birds, by degrees, so engrossed his atten- 
tion, as to draw his heart from the concerns of 
religion. ‘Together with this inward declen- 
sion, he neglected wholly the ordinances of 
God’s house ; and his old tempers all returned. 

His wife, a pious woman, after many fruitless 
attempts, at length prevailed upon him to go 
and hear a celebrated preacher, on condition 
of her staying at home to take care of the birds. 
He went. In the interim, his wife resolved on 
a bold espedient, which was to dismiss his 
idols. She innmediately opened the cages, and 
gave liberty to all the little captives. 

While the husband was at the house of God, 
the word was applied to his heart with power by 
the Holy Spirit. He was reclaimed: he was 
brought back as a wandering sheep to the 
fold of Christ. He returned to his habitation : 
when his anxious wife, full of apprehensions, 
met him, & frankly told him what she had done. 





He heard hertale with perfect composure; and 


| told her the happy effect of God’s good word on 
we may be enabled to see distinctly much far- | 


his heart. ‘It is true,” said he, “the birds 
have been my snare; and now let us both go 
and kneel down, and praise our God for his great 
deliverance.” 

Christians, beware of backsliding! and _re- 
member the words of St. John. ‘“ Little chil- 
dren, keep yourselves from idols.” A little 
thing may becomea great idol. Lawful things 
may become idols :—a little bird, or a little 
child. It was well said, to fond mothers, by a 
certain minister, ‘‘ Beware of the idols in white 
frocks!” Inshort, would we not “draw back 
to perdition,” we must “ watch and pray, lest 
we enter into temptation.” 

—-PF>— 
THE TEN LEPERS. 

** Do you remember, Harriet, the account of 
the ten lepers that were healed by our Saviour 
as heentered a certain village on his journey 
to Jerusalem.” Yes, mamma, and you explain- 
ed to me that sin is a leprosy, which separates 
us from God, and that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
still able and willing to heal us, as he was then 
the ten lepers.” ‘I did, and now do you re- 
member whether these persons all felt grateful 
to our blessed Saviour for his mercy to them? 
Did they all return to thank him for his good- 
ness?” ‘OQ! no,mamma, byt one of the whole, 
returned to give glory to God! the rest went 
some other way, and I suppose they did not feel 
thankful.” It was so, my dear child, and I 
wish you now seriously to reflect for a short 
time, whether you are most like the nine who 
went away, or the one who returned to give 
thanks for the blessing he had received.— 
Think over every good gift which you enjoy, 
from your Heavenly Father, life, health, friends, 
home—think of all these and many more, and 
tell me if you are grateful!” Harriet felt what 
her mamma said, and before she retired that 
night, she said to her, “‘ Dear mamma, I have 
been like the nine who were ungrateful, but I 
will pray to God to give me a heart to love 
him and to make me thankful.” 

Youth’s Friend. 
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MY EIGHT SABBATH SCHOLARS. 

I have eight girls in my Sabbath School 
Class, and will now proceed to give a short ac- 
count of each of them : 

A—, has been with me nearly three years, 
in that time she has been absent but twice, 
morning and afternoon. I cannot speak deci- 
dedly as to her piety; but there isa love to the 
school shown by her that is highly gratifying : 














while diligence in learning, readiness in answer- 
ing a question, attention to her teacher, and 


es 


respectful behaviour mark her character, 4. 
does not stay till the clock has struck, but js 
generally -seated with a smiling face before 
her teacher’s arrival. You will perhaps say she 
is a favourite—true; but then I have several). 

B—, sister of theabove, but younger, strives 
to imitate her sister in regularity and punctual. 
ity, but is not her equal in ability; there js 
great difficulty in drawing an answer from her, 
and sometimes there is an appearance of some- 
thing like sullenness. She has more trouble 
in getting her task than the others; but no ex. 
cuses are made, and the timid little girl with q 
pale cheek, who is occupied all the week in 
nursing an infant, stands up to repeat her les. 
sons with her more gifted sister. 

C—, has been several years in the school, and 
she once occasioned her teacher much pain by 
her trifling conduct; but there is a marked 
change in her behaviour, and the blush that 
overspreads her face, and the tears which glis. 
ten in her eyes, if she is reproved, argue a de- 
gree of feeling which is highly gratifying— 
Her parents are extremely poor, and though 
young, she has to work hard for her bread ; but 
the delight shown in her countenance when 
she enters the school, after being absent but 
once, is very pleasing. She is quick in under- 
standing, and often surprises me by the correct- 
ness of her answers. I do hope the school will 
prove a blessing to this girl. 

F—, has the misfortune to possess parents 
who, with a large family, care little for their 
children’s real welfare. Destitute of religion, 
and lovers of pleasure themselves, their chil- 
dren are greatly to be pitied; and while F's 
behaviour at school leads me to trust that her 
attendance there will be useful to her, I can- 
not but hope the books obtained from the li- 
brary, which are read at home, may have a ben- 
eficial tendency. 

G—, isagirl of considerable ability; but con- 
scious of this, she displays a degree of conceit 
painful to witness. She possesses advantages 
over the others in point of circumstances, and 
I often observe her contrasting her own 
dress with the plainer clothes of the rest. My 
ardent prayer for her is, that she may be cloth- 
ed with humility, and have the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit. 

H—, is quite a contrast to the last. She has 
been with me but a short time, but bids fair to 
be my best scholar. Early in attendance, dili- 
gent in learning, neat and becoming in her 
dress, respectful in behaviour, humble and 
teachable in her disposition: I hupe for solid 
lasting fruit from such hopeful appearances. 

But the flower of my class is K—. Young 
in years, her manners and appearance would 
proclaim her much older than she is. Her 
modest unassuming conduct, her willingness to 
learn, her meek and quiet spirit, render her 
quite a pattern. I trust there is indeed some 
good thing in K. though her reserve has not 
permitted her to communicate her thoughts and 
feelings on religious subjects, at present. 

Little L—, the youngest in the class, and 
sister of the above, displaysabilities far beyond 
her years. This little girl loves her teacher, 
and I am sure you would be as pleased as | 
am, to see her eyes glisten with delight when 
she enters her class. 

When I remember that the character of 
these young ones is now forming, I pray eara- 
estly that He who loves little children may be 
their guide and friend for ever, and that he 
would make me “ apt to teach.” ; 

3 Youth's Friend. 
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Died, in Trenton, Saran Coor, aged 12 years, aschol- 
ar in the Female Sabbath School. During the first part of 
her sickness she repeated many verses of hymns and texts 


























of scripture which she had learned at the school. For 
some days before ker death she was delirious. 
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THE NURSERY. the village again. She says tohim, My dear, MISCELLANY. 








MARY ANB ELLEN. 


These Jittle girls left the church-yard togeth- 
er, and slowly took the way that led to their 
own houses. ‘l'hey spoke but little, for their 
minds were full of thought. Mary was think- 
ing of Heaven, and how happy her grandmoth- 
cr now was in that blessed and holy place, 
where sie had so long wished to be. Ellen 
was very sad; she felt that she loved Mary 
better than ever she had done before, and she 
wished that she was more like her; and she 
thought that she too would learn to pray and 
try to love Jesus, as she was sure Mary did.— 
But she felt that her heart was wicked, and 
thatshe was not able to do these things of her- 
self; and this made her sorrowful. She had 
never had so much opportunity of instruction 
as Mary had. She had not been taught to 
read and understand the Bible, and she had 
never been to the Sabbath School, and had not 
heard so much of the love of Jesus for chil- 
dren, and that he even called “little children to 
come unto him.” 

“There,” said Mary, as they stood opposite 
the door of a very humble dwelling, ‘‘that is 
where poor Mrs. M lives, you have of- 
ten heard me speak of her, let us call and see 
how she is to-day.” ‘This aged female had 
been for a great many years afflicted with a 
tedious disease, and her shaking palsied limbs 
seemed scarcely able to support her, or to assist 
in providing the smallest necessary comfort.— 
She was very poor, and lived entirely alone, ex- 
cept that now and then some of her neighbors’ 
children kindly visited her, and offered their 
little services. Yet she was always cheerful 
and happy. She enjoyed the firm support of 
religion through all her trials, and the comfort 
of agood hope in the mercy of that blessed 
Saviour whom she had long known and loved. 
Mary was among her most frequent visiters, 
and she now seemed pleased to see both the 
little girls, and told them she felt quite as com- 
fortable as usual. She then added, ‘I thank 
you, my dear children, for your kindness in 
coming to see such a poorold woman. But do 
not think I mean to complain, my neighbors are 
all very kind to me, and though you may think 
Iam very lonely here, yet Iam not, for my Sa- 
viour is with me. ‘His rod and his staff, they 
comfort me.’ Seek this blessed Saviour, my 
dear children,” she continued, ‘now in your 
early days. Iam sure, if you should live, evenso 
many years as I have, you will never think that 
you found Him a day too soon. Be sorry for your 
sins, and go to Him as humble penitent chil- 
dren,and He will not cast vou off.’ The lit- 
tle girls looked at each other, but Ellen did not 
speak, though her heart was full. Mary busied 
herself for a few moments in making some ar- 
tangements for the comfort of Mrs. M 
and as it was getting late, bade her good bye. 
They then separated from each other, and has- 
tened to their respective homes. 

Youth’s Friend. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
GOD OUR BEST PROTECTOR. 


The following occurrence was related to me 
by a poor Widow, who lived with several small 
children in a humble dwelling ata remote part 
ofthe parish in which I reside. Last summer 
she had occasion to send her little son six years 
of age, to the village. It wasa long way, and 
part of it led througha wood. The kind mo- 
ther, to prevent the child’s being pained by g2- 
'ng so far alone, sent him out to go by the side 
ofateamster, who was driving his tea:n on the 
sameroad. The little boy went to the village 
and returned in safety. After a few weeks the 





you may get ready and go with the same man 
you went with before, tor he is coming along 
directly. The boy replied, he did not wish to 
go with him. She urged him; he stil! replied 
he did not like togowith that man. But why, 
my child, says the mother; you must go alone 
if you donot. I had rather go alone, says the 
boy. But why, mydear? Why, mother, that 
man when I[ went with him before said wick- 
ed words to his oxen several times. ‘Lis pi- 
ous mother was satisfied, and sent her little soa 
alone under the protection of Him who has 
said, “There is no want to them éia fear 
Him.” Happy child, he could go atone on er 
rands to assist his afflicted mother. Lie could 
now view with delight the lofty trees which 
spread their branches over his head, cull the 
beautiful flowers by the way side, and listen to 
the singing of birds in the lonely wocd. All 
these things would help raise his thoughts to 
God the Maker of heaven and carth; while ne 
is not interrupted by the horrid oaths of wick- 
ed and rebellious man. H. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. _ 











SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


Dr. Von Iffland, in his writings, relates a 
very extraordinary case of the sagacity of a 
Newfoundland dog. The Doctor observes :— 
“While in practice at Quebec, a large dog, 
bleeding profusely from the right leg, attracted 
the attention of one of my siudents. By strok- 
ing the dogon the head and back, he was coaxed 
into the surgery, where, on examination, I found 
an artery and the tendons completely divided. 
I ordered the poor animal to be firmly secured, 
by which means a ligature was applied to the 
bleeding vessel, and after shaving the hair sur- 
rounding the wound, I carefully applied adhe- 
sive plasters, and brought its edges together, 
(leaving a small aperture for the ligature,) cover- 
ed with alinen bandage. After the operation, he 
was set atliberty; but, to my great surprise, the 
following morning the dog was one of my ear- 
liest patients—the bandage appeared to be undis- 
turbed : I, however, removed it for the purpose 
of examining the state of the wound ; and, as the 
strips of plaster seemed to be in the adhesive 
state [had applied them the day before,they were 
allowed to remain. On the third day, about 
the same hour, the sagacious animal made his 
appearance. He was then, of course, consid- 
ered by me as an out-door patient, incog. and 
impatiently (by his gestures) waited his turn to 
meet the attention of my assistants to dress anew 
his wounds; towhich he most gently submit- 
ted, licxing, during the whole time of the ope- 
ration, the hands of the operator. He continu- 
ed punctually to visit my surgery every morn- 
ing at the same hour, until cured, which I be- 
lieve was not less than fifteen days. I found 
some time after, that the dog belonged to a re- 
spectable butcher in St. John’s suburbs; and, 
to prove the gratitude of that animal, I must say, 
that every time I had occasion to pass his mas- 
ter’s house, it was impossible to avoid the ex- 
treme caresses and fondness which he display- 
ed by his alert gestures and jumping, and even 
following throughout my visits to all the pa- 
tients [then had under my care in both su- 
burbs, and then following until he saw me 
safely in my own lodgings, when he immedi- 
ately departed for his master’s home ; and what 
is More extraordinary, all the enticing means 
resorted to by the students and myself, never 
could prevail upon the dog to enter the surgery 
after he was dismissed as cured.” 

[Ifa dumb animal can manifest such grati- 
tude, how thankful should man be to the Great 
Physician, who came to heal the malady of sin.] 








The Tecth—The teeth rank high among 
those parts of the animal body, which appear al- 
most as if they were seveiaily the fruits of dis- 
tinct miraculous agencies—so difficult is it to 
suppose a few simple laws of life capable of pro- 
ducing the variety of form so beautifully adapt- 
ed to purposes which they exhibit. ‘They con- 
stitute an extraordinary set ofchisels and wedg- 
es, so arranged as to be most efficient for cut- 
ting and tearing the food; and their exterior 
enainel is so hard, that in eatiy states of soci- 
ety the teet!) cf animals served in many cases 
| where steel is now used. It seems, however, 
| as it the laws of lize, astonishin, as they are, had 
‘still been adequate to cause teeth, with their 
| hard enamel, to grow as the sofier bones grow; 
\and hence has arisen a provision more extraor- 
dinary still. A set of small teeth appear soon 
after birth, and serve the child until six or 
seven years of age: these then falling out are 
replaced by larger ones, which last for life ; 
and the number is completed only when the 
man or woman is full grown, by four more 
teeth, called the wisdom teeth, because they 
come so late, which rise to fill up completely 
the then spacious jaw. 

[Arnoit’s Elements of Physic. 
—-oer— 

Mining.—The greatest depth to which a 
vein has been followed, and probably the great- 
est extent to which the earth has been penetra- 
ted, isin a silver mine in Bohemia, where the 
workmen have dug down 3000 feet. The most 
profitable, and the only sure mining ever yet 
undertaken, is that which is confined to the 
surface, tie depth of the ploughshare! 

—-r- 











Diamonds.—T he ancients attributed extraor- 
dinary virtues to the Diamond. They believ- 
ed it could not be broken even by the greatest 
blow, but Pliny says if it be soaked in the blood 
ofa goat, itmay then be broken. The ancients 
believed that a diamond kept in the house 
would prevent domestic sirife between man 
and wife. This was mere idle imagination, but 
there is a diamond that may be kept in every 
family, which has this virtue—and that is good 
temper. SFO 
The Passionate Mother—Many instances 
we have, That out of the mouths of bales and 
sucklings God is perfecting praise. On one 
occasion, as the superintendent was address- 
ing the children upon the happiness of those 
who fear God, and the misery of such as do 
wickedly, a little girl wept. Her teacher in- 
quired into the cause of her uneasiness. At 
first she said her head ached, but upon being 
asked whether that was the only cause of her 
weeping, she said that she was crying about her 
mother. That she was afraid that God would 
not let her mother go to heaven, for she was 
passionate, and swore often ; that she had talk- 
ed to her mother, and told her it was very 
wrong, and that she prayed for her mother. 

English S. S. Report. 


Be 
Flattery.—A young lady in France, who had 
uncommon beauty, wit, and intelligence, and 
whose sovereignty over the hearts she governed 
was probably an unlimited monarchy, said ve- 
ry innocently to her sister one day, “ Sister, is 
it not extremely singular and somewhat funny 
too, that I should alone happen to be always 
right?” —LRo— 
MAXIMS. 
Morality.—All morality which is not drawn from a 
scriptural source, is weak, defective and hollow. 
Reputation.—The real Christian is less solicitous to 
obtain, than to deserve the geod cpinion of others. 
Avarice.-~Some men are called sagacious, nterely on 
account of their avarice ; whereas, a child can clench its 
fist the moment it is born. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Prayer.—The loss of prayer is the greatest 
of all losses, and yet how many prayers are 
rendered fruitless, ifnot turned into sin, through 
inattention, levity of spirit, unbelief, insensibili- 
ty of want, or greater desiye of something else 
in the lieart. 





VOUTH’s COMPANION. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

We wish to recommend to all our young 
friends, that they read select works in the de- 
partment of Biography. The older portion of 
them know what we mean; but as the younger 
may not understand it, we will explain, and 
show the difference between Biography and 
History. History is an account of the events 
which have taken place in one or more coun- 
tries. It gives a notice of many persons, and 
of many changes in public affairs: and may 
extend through many hundreds of years. Bi- 
ography relates the lives of particular persons. 
The Biography of Washington, for instance, re- 
cords accounts of his birth, his education, his 
family, his powers of mind, his person and fig- 
ure, his domestic character, his public actions 
as a warrior and statesman, with the time and 
manner of his death. So we have similar ac- 
counts of Bonaparte, of Lafayette, and of agreat 
many other distinguished men; and within 
twenty years past there has beena great addi- 
tion to the number of books, which give us ac- 
counts of good men. These books have differ- 
ent titles. The more common are ‘ Lives” 
and ‘Memoirs.’ Thus we say, “Life of 
Mills;” ‘‘ Life of Henry Martyn ;” ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Fisk ;” ‘‘ Memoirs of H. K. White ;” ‘‘Me- 
moirs of J. Urquhart.” The word “ Life” is 
used, because the book relates the principal 
actions, events, during the whole life of the 
person. The word “ Memoir’ meaas an account 
or notice to be had in remembrance; and there- 
fore is used as the title ofa book, which records 
what we should remember concerning the in- 
dividual. 

There are many advantages to be derived 
from this kind ofreading. One is, that it adds 
to the stock of your knowledge. By this means 
you become acquainted with the great and good 
men, as well as the wicked men, of this and 
other times, in your own and other countries. 
You learn who have been the lights of the 
world, the benefactors of their race, and the 
eminent friends of God. You learn who have 
been the giants of iniquity, the corrupters and 
destroyers of their race, the enemies of God 
and of men. You see what master-spirits, good 
or bad, have touched the mainsprings in the 
revolutions of states and empires; and who 
by force, or intrigue, or mental powers, have 
governed the world. You may. also acquire 
important knowledge of persons in humble life. 
“You may read of the laborious minister of the 
gospel, and the devoted missionary to the dis- 
tant heathen. You may follow the devotee of 
science or literature ; or acquaint yourself with 
the merchant or mechanic ; or sit down in 
the now deserted closet of the departed Chris- 
tian, read his private diary, and listen to the 
prayers which he used to utter for a dying 
world. You may obtain something like a liv- 








ing acquaintance with persons of every charac- 
ter, of both sexes, in all conditions of life, and 
of almost every age of the world. 

This knowledge reflects light on other kinds 
of knowledge. If you read history and biogra- 
phy together, you understand each study better 
than ifyou attended tothatalone. The events 
ofthe American revolution, of the war, and of 
the first establishment of the present govern- 
ment, are not understood by general narratives 
alone. But when you read the particular acts 
of Washington, of Arnold, of Franklin, of Han- 
cock, of Adams, and when you learn the char- 
acters of the men, then your knowledge of the 
great events is much more clear; and your 
knowledge of events on the other hand illus- 
trates the characters and explains the actions 
ofthe men. So you may connect both these 
studies with that of Geography, and each of 
the three will both give and receive illustration. 
If you read the geography of Virginia, you will 
want to know who were her orators and states- 
men, and what part she took in the revolution. 
Biography will answer the former inquiry ; his- 
tory the latter. If you read the history of Vir- 
ginia, you cannot overlook her part in the rev- 
olution, or understand the account of it, without 
a geographical knowledge of the country ; still 
less can you read the history of that period, 
and not wish to know very much concerning 
her Washington, her Jefferson and her Patrick 
Henry. And when you take up the separate 
lives of these great men, you want a minute 
knowledge of the state which gave them birth, 
and of the great events of the period in which 
they lived,and in which they acted a conspicuous 
part. Biography gives you a particular and 
personal knowledge of greatmen. History de- 
scribes the great scenes around them, with 
which they are constantly connected ; show- 
ing the connection of these with preced- 
ing events, and their bearing on future ages. 
Geography lays before you the theatre on which 
the whole scene is acted, together with its con- 
nection with the other portions of the world. 

The knowledge you gain by Biography is pe- 
culiarly impressive. It teaches you many les- 
sons, which you could not learn by any other 
mode of instruction. Other books instruct you 
by precept; these teach you by holding up ex- 
amples. You know that the living and visible 
example of your parents, teach you what you 
would never learn by precept. When they tell 
you to be kind, and generous, and sincere, you 
may possibly understand them; but when you 
see them act out those qualities and tempers, 
then you understand far better, and you feel 
what is taught you. So the recorded example 
of persons you never saw, to a great extent, has 
the same effect. You might be told a thou- 
sand times that Washington was wise and 
brave, and that he was eminently useful to his 
country. But you know what all that means, 
only when you read of his particular acts of 
wisdom; when you see him enduring great 
sufferings, and exposing himself unmoved to 
the greatest dangers ; and when you follow him 
from one scene to another, and in many ways 
doing much to save his country from ruin.— 
So you may have virtue and piety described to 








you, and see how they are commanded in the 
Bible; but if virtuous and pious persons were 
unknown to you, either by seeing them or read. 
ing of them, you would know very little upon 
the subject. But when you read the Biogra- 
phies of Abraham, of Jacob, of Josiah, of Dan- 
iel, of Paul, you see virtue and piety acted ou. 
Then you know what is required ; and that the 
ways of wisdom are right and pleasant, while 
they conduct to a peaceful death and an eternal 
home with God. Suppose you are told that 
the way of transgressors is hard, and that the 
wicked shall not go unpunished. This is not 
a vivid and solemn truth to your mind, until 
you read the life of some wicked man; and see 
how wretched he isinthe midst of riches and 
honors, and how his dying pillow is planted 
with thorns. 

This kind of knowledge is more practical 
than others. The examples of wisdom, of high 
attainments, of benevolence, of devotedness 
and of usefulness, rivet your attention, and 
seize hold upon the powers of the soul, to carry 
you forward in the same way. The examples 
of prosperous wickedness leading to destruction, 
and allof a similar character, rouse up your 
soul to flee from every evil and false way, to 
escape from the wrath to come, and to lay hold 
of everlasting life. Who can read the history 
of Napoleon, or Alexander, or Cesar, and not 
abhor ambition, and cast in his lot with those 
who seek a kingdom which cannot be moved? 
Who can read the accountof Ananias and Sap- 
phira, and not have such a dread of lying, as 
all the threatenings of scripture could not in- 
spire? Who can read the life of Jesus Christ, 
as recorded by the four evangelists, and not 
become a follower of the Lamb? Who can 
read the account of his sufferings unto death 
for sinners, and not be forever dead to sin, and 
alive unto God? 

—-r— 
THE DIALOGUE. 

The Editor of the “‘ National Philanthropist” 
finds fault with a “ Dialogue” between Thomas 
and Susan, which we lately published. He 
seems to think that all parents, who would fur- 
nish their children with such an instructer as 
our little paper, should pay for it at once; and 
that it is mean in parents to induce their chil- 
dren to save any thing for the purpose, and 
mean in us to recommend such a course. On 
the whole, he “ must condemn the policy and 
littleness so conspicuous in the aforesaid dia- 
logue.” 

To these objections we would reply, that the 
editor seems to write as ifall men were as rich 
as himself, and all children as old and wise as 
himself. Let him know then, that if our pro 
ject is “little,” we write for “little” readers; 
and yetevery one of them hasa soul to save, 
and needs all the light of truth that can be 
poured upon the mind. Let him know too, 
that there are many worthy parents, who can- 
not so easily spare even a dollar, beyond the 
ordinary expenses of their families, unless they 
retrench some other expense. And yet these 
parents wish for the aid of the Companion, in 
training up their beloved children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. 


